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the sixteenth century, dropped altogether out of
the conception of the Common Weal which govern-
ment could endeavour to promote.

It may not be out of place to remark, that the
delegation of all spiritual matters to a national
Church, in Scotland, had a great effect on the growth
of the sense of a Common Weal, and of nationality,
throughout the northern kingdom. On the other
hand, the acceptance of a secularised government
in England, was largely due to the influence of
Puritanism, which had protested against the eccle-
siastical institutions of the realm, especially the
parochial system, since it desired to substitute con-
gregations formed by the association of devout in-
dividuals. The Puritans distinguished strongly be-
tween religion as a personal thing, and the institu-
tions of society; since they had failed to make the
institutions of society really religious, according to
their standard, they were prepared to accept a secu-
larised national government. On the other hand,
those who were actively interested in promoting and
furthering the religious life of the English Church,
believed that they could do so most effectively by
founding voluntary institutions rather than by re-
lying on government aid. Dr Boyle and Dr Bray
were energetic in founding the Society for the Pro-
pagation of the Gospel and the Society for Pro-
moting Christian Knowledge; and the failure of
Bishop Berkeley to secure practical encouragement